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Saturday) by HENRY L. DEV EREUX, for the Pro- 
prierors, at $2 per annum, in advance. All Communica- 
tions must be post paid, and directed to the Epitors of the 
« Jesuit,” Boston, Mass. 

The object is to explain, diffuse and defend the Principles 
of the Ove, Hoty, Catuorie and Apostoric Cnurncn. 


OrrFIce... er 11 Devonshire Street. 


~ REFLECTIONS ON THE ERRORS OF THE TIMES. 
[Translated for the Jesuit.] 
CHAPTER NIV. 
ON THEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS. 
IX. 


We distinguish in theology the dogmas of religion, 


which are sanctioned from the opinions of schools. 


Unity in the first ; liberty in the second ; and liberty || 


for all. Without charity, the learning of the schools, 
nay, faith itself, is of no avail. Though I should 
have prophecy and know all mysteries, and all 


knowledge ; and if I should have all faith, and re- | 


move mountains, and have not charity, L am noth- 
ing.” 1 Cor. cap. 13, v. 2. 

This truth ought to be engraved not on bronze, 

but on the hearts of all theologians. 
X. 

Let us not give the name of a dogma to what is 
only an opinion, nor of opinion to a defined dogma : 
one and the other are coutrary to faith, which al- 
lows us neither to add or diminish. ‘To elevate into 
a dogma a gratuitous opinion is imposing an unau- 
thorized yoke on men: “tis putting the word of God 
and man on a level. 
the Divinity, to whom alone belongs the prerogative 
of pronouncing a dogma of faith. On the contrary, 
to a theological opinion, what is a decided dogma 
is degrading revelation ; “tis subjecting faith to the 
caprice of reason; ’tis, in a word, annihilating it. 

XI. 

The grace of Jesus Christ is requisite in every 
action of true picty ; as well in its commencement 
as in its termination. This grace is not due to the 
merits of mortals. It does not destroy liberty ; un- 
der the influence of the most powerful graces man 
is free either to act or not. On obscure questions, 
concerning which we have not the clear and certain 


testimony of Scripture, says St. Augustine,* human | 


presumption should suspend its judgment, before 
deciding either one way or the other. It is more 
wise to indulge in doubt, about what is hidden from 
us, than to employ our minds in disputations on un- 
certain subjects. 

XIT. 

When the faith of the Christian is in jeopardy, 
there is no shifting with error. Human policy may 
allow it; but true zeal will ever call things their 
real name, and expose error with all its hideous de- 
formities to the eyes of the world. 
murmur, and rant, and foam, and storm; no mat- 
ter, so that the faithful be not led astray. 

; XII. an 

To defend the faith with too much sang _froid, is 
to afford your adversary ground for supposing you 
ignorant. ‘The Saints afford no example of such 
lukewarmness. “ With zeal have I been zealous 
for the Lord God of Hosts; for the children of Is- 
rael have forsaken thy covenant,” says Elias.} We 
are ardent and courageous, when we want to re- 
venge an injury done to us; but dastardly and fee- 
ble, when there is question of the injuries done to 
the Almighty. Oh what blindness !¢ 

* St. Aug. Lib. 8, de Gen. ad lit. 

+ 3 Kings, cap. 19, vy. 10. 

{ St. Aug. in Psal. 103. 





CATHOLIC CHURCH OF CANADA. 
Extract of Instructions under rye Sign Manvat to Lieu- 
tenant General Sir Grorce Prevost, Bart., as Captain 

General and Governor in Chief of the Proyince of Lower 

Canada, dated at Carleton House, 22d October, 181 I, in 

the 53d year of the Reign of his Majesty, George the 

Third. 

(Copied from papers entituled, “ Official papers 
relating to regulations for Roman Catholics in the 
British Colonies,” and printed in 1814, by order of 
the House of Commons.) 

“§ 42. Inasmuch as the laying down of proper 
rules for your guidance in matters of Ecclesiastical 
right, is an object of great importance, it will be 
your indispensable duty not to make any regulations 
on this head, which may shock our new subjects, in 
points on which they have a right to some indul- 


*Tis usurping the authority of 


Let sectarians | 


7 | n , = nies Sener " ae . - aed , . 
| gence, always recollecting that they have a right 


'| only to the toleration of the exercise of the Romish 
|| Religion, but not to the power or privileges of the same, 
\| as the established church; these powers are privileges 
|| being the attributes of THe ENG1isn CHURCH ALONE. 
| § 43. According to these principles, then, and in 
order that our just Supremacy, in matters as well 
ecclesiastical as civil, might have its full and entire 
effect, WE WILL, AND IT IS OUR PLEASURE :-— 

1. That all appeals to any foreign ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction whatsoever, or correspondence therewith, 
| of what nature soever it be, be absolutely prohibited, 
and under the most severe penalties : . 


| 2 ‘That the Episcopal or vicarial authority be not 
| exercised in our said Provinee by any more persons 
of the Romish religion, than those which are essen- 
| tially and indispensably necessary for the exercise 
of the said religion ; and never, in any case, with- 
out license and permission from us, under the seal 
of our said Province, and only for the term of our 
good pleasure, and under such limitations and res- 


the act of Parliament, of the 14th year of our reign, 
which provides more effectually for the government 
of our the said Province of Quebee ; and no person 
whatever can receive Holy Orders, nor take the 
care of souls, without having obtained from you per- 
niission in writing : 


3. That no individual professing the religion of 


}the Church of Rome be permitted to oceupy any 
ecclesiastical benefice, or receive the fruits thereof, 
junless he be a Canadian by birth (those actually in 
| possession of such benetices excepted) or unless he 
be named by us or under our authority ; and all 
right, or pretension of right, in any other person, to 
name, present, or appoint to any vacant benefice, 
| with the exception of those who claim the present- 
ing to benetices as a civil right, are absolutely abol- 
ished :—No individual can retain more than one be- 
nefice, or at least no greater number of benefices 
than can conveniently be attended to by one incum- 
| bent: 


| the Church of Rome, be named Cure of any parish 
}in which the majority of the inhabitants shall solicit 
|| the appointment of a Protestant Minister. In this 
case, the pastor shall be a Protestant Minister, who 
shall have the right to all tithes payable in the said 
parish ; but nevertheless, the Roman Catholics may 
| have the use of the church for the free exercise of 
'their religion, during the time it is not occupied by 
ithe Protestants in religious worship. And in like 
manner, the Protestant inhabitants of every parish, 
}in which the majority of parishioners shall be com- 
i posed of Roman Catholics, shall, nevertheless, have 
‘the free use of the church for the exercise of their 

religion, during the time it is not occupied by Ro- 
/man Catholics in acts of religious worship: 

5. That no pastor professing the religion of the 
Church of Rome, named to any parish, shall have 
right to receive tithes from the lands or property 
occupied by the Protestants: but these tithes shall 
be received by such persons as you shall name, and 
shall be reserved in the hands of our Receiver-Gen- 
eral, for the support of our Protestant Clergy, in our 
said Province, actually resident therein, and not 
otherwise, according to the directions which you 
shall receive from us on this head ; and in like man- 
ner, all the rents and profits of a vacant benefice, 
shall during the said vacancy, be reserved and ap- 
plied to the same purpose : 

6. That all persons professing the religion of the 
Church of Rome, who are already in possession of 
ecclesiastical benefices, or who by succession, may 
be named thereto, or who shall receive permission 
to exercise any power or authority referring thereto, 
shall take and subscribe in your presence, in coun- 
cil, or in the presence of such person as you shall 
“name, the oath required by the said act of Parlia- 
ment, passed in the Mth year of our reign, intituled, 
'** An Act to provide more effectually for the gov- 
lernment of the Province of Quebec, in North 

America.” 

7. That all Curés of parishes, professing the Ro- 
imish religion, who are not under the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of Quebec, shall retain 
their respective benefices during their Goop ConpuCT 
—subject, nevertheless, in case of conviction for 
criminal offences, or in proof of seditious plots, tend- 
ing to disturb the peace and tranquillity of our gov- 
ernment, to be deprived of their benefices or to be 
suspended by you: 

8. That such ecclesiastics as shall think proper 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


trictions as correspond to the spirit and clauses of 


4. That no individual, professing the religion of 


to enter into the holy state of matrimony, shall be re- 
lieved of all penalties to which they may be subject- 
ed in such eases by authority of the court of Rome : 

9. "That liberty of interring the dead in churches 
and cemetries, be granted indiscriminately, to all 
Christian sects: 

10. That prayers be offered up for the Royal 
family in all churches and places of public worship, 
in the same manner, and after the formula in use in 
this kingdom—and that our arms and insignia be’ 
placed, not only in all the said churches and places 
of public worship, but likewise in all the Courts of 
Justice—and that the arms of France be removed 
from all churches and Courts of Justice, wherever 
they may yet be found: 

Il. That the societies of Romish Priests, de- 
nominated the Seminaries of Quebee and Montreal, 
shall continue to possess, and to occupy their houses 
of residence, and all other houses and lands to which 
they had a legal right on the thirteenth day of Sep- 
tember, 1759, and it shall be permitted to these so- 


‘cieties to fill up vacancies, and to admit new mem- 


bers into their houses, according to the rules of their 
foundations—and to instruct youth, in order to qua- 
lify them for the service of Cures, according as they 
become vacant. It is, notwithstanding, eur will and 
good pleasure, that not only the said Seminaries, but 
all other religious communities, during the time of 
their existence, be subjected to be visited by you, 
our Governor, or such other person or persons as 
you shall name for that purpose—and be moreover, 
subjected to such new regulations as you, by and 
with the advice and consent of our said Executive 
Council, shall judge fit to establish and ordain: 

12. We will, and it is our pleasure, that all other 
religious seminaries and committees, (the Jesuits 
excepted) remain, for the present, in possession of 
their properties, and continue therein, until we be 
nore fully informed of the real state of these com- 
munities and seminaries, and until we learn how far 
they are or are not, necessary to the full exercise of 
the religion of the Church of Rome, as permitted in 
our said Province—but you are not to permit the 
entrance of new members into any of the said so- 
cieties or communities without our express orders to 
that effect, (except into the religious communities of 
Nuns)—That the societies of Jesuits be suppressed 
and dissolved, and no longer continue as a body cor- 
porate or politic ; and that all their rights, proper- 
ties and possessions, be placed at our disposal, to be 
employed to such purposes as we shall think proper 
hereafter to point out—That all missionaries to the 
Indians, whether they be named by the Jesuits, or 
by any other ecclesiastical authority of the Roman 
Church, be removed from their missions, by degrees, 
and at such periods, and after such manner as shall 
be agreeable to the said Indians, and compatible 
with the public security, and that Protestant Minis- 
ters be sent in their place, that all ecclesiastics of 
the Church of Rome be expressly forbidden, under 
pain of being deprived of their benefices, to influ- 
ence in any manner, the last wills and testaments of 
all persons whoever they may be—to persuade Pro- 
testants to become Papists, or to discuss with them 
matters of religion—and that it be prohibited to Ro- 
mish Priests, to declaim in their sermons against the 
religion of the Church of England. 





Tue pieasure or virtur.—lf it be a proof of be- 
nevolence in God, that our external organs of taste 
should have been so framed, as to have a liking for 
wholesome food; it is no less the proof both of a 
benevolent and a righteous God, so as to have fram- 
ed our mental economy, as that right and wholesome 
morality should be palateable to the taste of the in- 
ner man. Virtue is not only seen to be right—it is 
felt to be delicious. ‘There is happiness in the very 
wish to make others happy. "There is a heart’s ease 
or a heart’s enjoyment, even in the first purposes of 
kindness, as well as in its subsequent performances. 
There is a certain rejoicing sense of clearness in 
the consistency, the exactitude of justice and truth. 
There is a triumphant elevation of spirit In magna- 
nimity and honor. In perfect harmon with this, 
there is a placid feeling of serenity and Blissful con- 
tentment in gentleness and humility. There is a 
noble satisfaction in those victories, which, at the 
bidding of principle, or by the power of self-com- 


mand, may have been achieved over the propen- 


sities of animal nature. ‘There is an elate indepen- 


dence of soul, in the consciousness of having noth- 


ing to hide, and nothing to be ashamed of. Inva 
word, by the constitution of our nature, each virtue 
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has its appropriate charm ; and virtue, on the whole, | his suicide, and had an appointment to preach for | cital of his services will open our countr¥men the 


is a fund of varied, as well as of perpetual enjoy-| 
ment, to him who hath imbibed its spirit, and is | 
under the guidance of its principles. He feels all to 
be health and harmony within; and without he seems 
as if to breathe in an atmosphere of beauteous trans- 
parency, proving bow much the nature of man and 
the nature of virtue are in unison with each other. 
It is hunger which urges to the use of food ; but it 
strikingly demonstrates the care and benevolence of 
God, so to have framed the organ of taste, as that 
there shall be a superadded enjoyment in the use of 
it. It is conscience which urges to the practice of 
virtue ; but it serves to enhance the proof of a moral 
purpose, and therefore of a moral character in God, 
so to have framed our mental economy, that, in ad- 
dition to the felt obligation of its rightness, virtue 
should of itself, be so regaling to the taste of the in- 
ner man. 
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In our last Number we inserted an article “ On the Pro- 
gress of the Roman Catholic Religion in the United States.” 
The calculation of the number of Catholics falls immensely 
short of the truth. In Boston alone there 
thousand Catholics. We are quite sure that memory 
serves us faithfully, when we assert that the greater part 
of the article in question was written so far back as 1817, 
by the Procurator General of the Jesuits. We will not 
anticipate the statement on this head, which will be exhi- 
bited in one of the concluding numbers of this year’s vo- 
lume of the Jesuit. 


are fourteen 


In the mean time we subjoin the following appropriate 
A t 
article from Thursday's ‘ Morning Post.’ 


In speaking of Roman Carnonics, the editor of 
the National Gazette very justly remarks, *“ this de- 
nomination of Christians is numerous throughout the 
United States, and particularly so in New York.— 
As individuals and citizens, their general conduct, 
condition and character, entitle them to as much 
respect and toleration as can be claimed by others. 
Wanton sneers at the discipline and creed of any 
Church denote illiberality or bigotry, and the reverse 
of social refinement. There are irritating topics 
enough for the newspapers, without resort to those 
which do not affect any eémmon public interest, but 
which, if unkindly handled, produce the worst sore- 
ness, and provoke retaliation that may become a 
wide and unappeasable warfare.” 

[From the Shepherd of the Valley ] 

Messrs. Epvrrors—Will you do one of your sub- 
scribers the pleasure of inserting in your columns the 
following “elegant ertract,” with his remarks on it ? 

Conversion or A Romisn Priest.—The celebra- 
tion of Pentecost—says the Archives du Christian- 
isme of July 15, was distinguished this year in the 
reformed church of Besancon by one of those oc- 
currences, which were by no means uncommon dur- 
ing our blessed reformation, and which, if the Lord 
will, become less and less so in our times. Among 
the communicants, was a young Roman Catholic 
priest, a vicar of Belley, who, influenced by the sin- 
gle motive of obedience to the gospel and to con- 
science, had renounced the errors of popery, and 
requested admission to the Lord’s supper, of which 
the pretended sacrifice of mass appeared to him, 
with good reason, to be a perversion. If this new 
brother, according to the humble and ardent wish 
that he has expressed, should enter the gospel min- 
istry, may he use the gift that he has received, for 
the benefit of others, as a good steward of the mani- 
fold grace of God.— Boston Recorder. 

This is a new triumph for the Evangelist and his 
zealous associates in the godly work of exposing the 
fatal errors of popery. Benign enlighteners, will 
you have the goodness to answer the following que- 
ries ? 

Ist. What is the name of the converted Vicar ? 

2d. If his conversion is true (for 1 do not believe 
it) by what means was it ascertained that the young 
gentleman was influenced by the sole motive of obe- 
dience to the Gospel and to conscience ? 

Judas betrayed his divine master for the sake of 
money. Luther and his pious friends were disgust- 
ed with celibacy and wanted companions. The 
cause of the blessed reformation, methinks, is little 
promoted, unless you prove to the satisfaction of 
your readers, that those Catholics who suffer them- 
selves to be converted are not insane, or actuated by 
one of the many perverse propensities of the human 
heart. 

Dean Swift, a dignitary of the Protestant estab- 
lishment, and well acquainted with the motives of 
such changes, used to say, that when the Pope weeds 
his garden, he generally throws his noxious herbs 
over the wall. 


Svureiwe.—We learn that on Saturday last, Rev. 
Daniel Lovejoy, the Orthodox Congregational cler- 
gyman of Albion, N. York, put a period to his ex- 
istence by hanging himself‘in his barn. He doubted 
his being one of the elect—and this consideration 

yed fatally upon his mind. Though in feeble 
ealth, he preached, we believe, up to the time of 


the following day, Sunday. On Saturday he was 
engaged at work in his field, haying. ‘Towards 
night, he repaired to the house for refreshment ; 
having received it, he passed out again, as the fami- 
ly supposed, to resume his work in the field; but 
instead of this, he proceeded to his barn, ascended 
the scaifold, took a pair of long reins, fixed his neck 
in a noose at one end, threw the other over the beam 
and grasped so as to confine it, and threw himself 
off, holding on to the end of the reins thrown over 
the beam: in which situation he was found lifeless. 
Mr. Lovejoy was a clergyman of considerable dis- 
tinction. 

The above is a sad occurrence. But when we 
consider that this fatal step originated in a pour, 
which under the system of Calvinism must assail 
many minds, we cannot help seriously cautioning 
our readers against the influence of new doctrines. 

ANOTHER THORN IN A SORE FOOT—ROMANISM.— 
We learn that the Catholic clergy of this city have 
made up a fund large enough to ensure the publica- 
tion of a new paper for the ensuing year, and de- 
posited the money in the bank; and that they are 
now making arrangements for its immediate publi- 
cation.—We believe the paper is to be of the largest 
size.—N. Y. Evangelist. 

We recommend this new Periodical to the Catho- 
lic public. Its first number will soon reach our city, 
and will be a specimen of the manner in which the 
paper will be conducted. 


The Rev. Miss Livermore delivered a sermon on 
Sunday last in the Methodist church in St. Louis, 
Miss., to an enlightened and highly edified audience. 
O tempora! O mores! ! 

The Bible alone is the religious guide of Protest- 
ants; and the Bible says, “let women keep silence* 
in the church”—therefore Protestants permit Ladies 
to preach from their pulpits!!! A modern improve- 
ment in the interpretation of Seripture, is to read it 
backwards ! 

* She is not tongue-tied ; for in woman 
That imperfection is not common. 
Ward's Canto’s. 


WASHINGTON. 
Delivered in the Catholic Church of Saint Peter in Balti- 
more—Feb. 22, 1800, by the late Most Rev. Dr. Car- 

ROLL, 

When the death of men distinguished by superior 
talents, and eminent service to their country, de- 
mands the expression of public mourning and grief, 
their loss is accompanied generally with this mitiga- 
tion; that, however grievous and painful, it is not 
irreparable ; and that the void caused by their mor- 
tality, will perhaps be filled up by others, uniting 
equal abilities with the same zeal and watchfulness 
for the general welfare. Hope then wipes off the 
tears, with which sorrow bedews the grave of de- 
parted worth. But on the present occasion, no such 
consolation can be administered; for he, whose ex- 
pectations are most sanguine, dares not promise 
again to his country the union of so many splendid 
and useful virtues, as adorned that ilustrious man, 
whose memory excites our grateful and tender sen- 
sibility, and to whose tomb the homage of his coun- 
try is to be solemnly offered on this day. Whether 
we consult our own experience, by bringing into 
comparison with Washington, any of our contem- 
poraries, most eminent for their talents, virtues and 
services ; or whether we search through the pages 
of history, to discover in them a character of equal 
fame ; justice and truth will acknowledge, that he 
stands supereminent and unrivalled in the annals of 
mankind ; and that no one before him, acting in 
such a variety of new and arduous situations, bore 
with him to the gravea reputation as clear from 
lawless ambition, and as undefiled by injustice or 
oppression ; a reputation, neither depressed by in- 
dolence, nor weakened by irresolution, nor shadow- 
ed by those imperfections, which seemed to be the 
essential appendages of .human nature, till provi- 
dence exhibited in Washington this extraordinary 
phenomenon. ’ 

What language can be equal to the excellence of 
such a character? what proportion can exist be- 
tween'eloquence and the tribute of praise due to so 
much virtue’? Nevertheless, my fellow-citizens, I 
read in the eagerness of your attention, your desire 
to offer this tribute; methinks [ hear your filial 
piety, your tender reverence for your best friend, the 
father of his country, calling on me to bear for you, 
at least a feeble testimony of your unextinguishable 
gratitude for his services, your immortal remem- 
brance of veneration for his virtues. In your hearts, 
therefore, I presume to add some grain of incense 
to the homage, which, throughout the United States, 
_every friend to their happiness now presents at the 
shrine of Washington. Pardon, O departed spirit 
of the first of heroes! if, with the cold accents of an 
exhausted imagination, | likewise dare attempt to 
celebrate thy name, whilst so many sons of genius, 
ardent in youthful vigor, delineate in glowing colors 
the vivid feature of thy mind and the glorious deeds 
of thy virtuous life! With unequal steps I venture 
on the same career, not seeking to add lustre to the 
fame of Washiagton, or perpetuate his memory to 
| future times; for he is already enshrined in the re- 
cord of immortality ; but humbly hoping that a _re- 


EULOGY ON GEN. 


‘road to true honor, and kindle in their breasts th 
warmth of generous emulation, and real patriotism, 
To contribute in this manner to the best interests of 
his beloved country, will be to him the most gratify. 
ing commendation, if, in the regions of mortalit 
human affairs still claim a share of his solicitude, ~’ 
_ ‘The language uniformly held by Washington, the 
/maxim invariably inculcated and repeated by him in 
almost every public manifestation of his sentiments 
was the acknowledgment of a superintending provi. 
dence, preparing, regulating, and governing all hy. 
man events for the accomplishment of its eternal 
purposes, and predisposing the instruments by which 
they are to be effected. Religion and observation 
had taught him, that God’s provident wisdom reach 
eth from end to end mightily and disposeth all things 
sweetly. Wis. c. & Ie contemplated with chris. 
tian piety, and the philosophy of a sage, the mogt 
remarkable revolutions and occurrences of former, 
as well as of his own times, and learned therefrom 
to refer every human event to the moral Sovernment 
of a supreme and intelligent Being. This became 
the polar star, by which he was guided in his pro- 
gress through life, and in all his anxious solicitude 
for maintaining the liberty, perfecting the policy, 
preserving the peace, insuring the stability of his 
country onthe foundations of order and morality, 
and guarding against the turbulence of faction, ji- 
centiousness, foreign hostility and artifice. 

This virtuous maxim of moral and political wis. 
dom, so deeply impressed on him, never perhaps 
was better illustrated, than by the course of provi- 
dence in preparing and adapting his body and mind 
to suit the destinies of his life. He was to be him- 
self a most luminous proof of that truth, which was 
so rooted in his soul. 

That infinite knowledge, which, in its compre- 
hensive range through the whole extent of creation, 
embraces the future no less distinctly than past and 
present contingences, beheld the period approach. 
ing, When this vast portion of America, now consti- 
tuting the United States; this country spread through 
so many climates ; so diversified in its productions; 
so abundant in the natural resources ; so benefitted 
by land and water ; so admirably calculated for the 
employments of industry, and for affording subsist- 
ence to millions and millions, was to break the bonds 
of its ancient connexion with Great Britain, and, 
emancipated from vassalage, elevated itself to the 
station of a great, powerful and independent Em- 
pire ! 

A convulsion so violent in the political system of 
Europe and America, involved the demolition of 
deeply-rooted habits and opinions. The associa- 
tions arising out of consanguinity, habitual inter- 
course, unity of government, identity of laws, lan- 
cuage and religions, were to be melted down before 
that wondertul revolution could be completed. A 
new people, unconscious before of their own strength, 
were to fecl in their physical and moral energies the 
ripeness of manhood. Aeccustomed to respect the 
nation with which they would have to contend, as 
irresistible in arms, and inexhaustible in its re- 
sources, they must dare, nevertheless, to make the 
vigorous effort, and conceive a reliance on their own 
native strength. Powerful interests, the necessary 
effects of long-established government, would natu- 
rally counteract every tendency towards its down- 
fall; but these interests were to be resisted by foree, 
and borne down by the enthusiastic ardor of patriot- 
ism. 

To superintend the movements and revolution; 
control, during its progress, jealousies, enmities, Sus 
picions and conflicting passions; and from their 
collision, to produce national and individual pros- 
perity, peace, order, liberty and a regular govern- 
ment; required the discernment and masterly con- 
trivance of that Supreme Director and Artist, who 
unites together the links and holds in his hands the 
chain of all human events. Contemplating as much 
as is allowed to feeble mortals, his divine agency in 
preparing the means and conducting the progress of 
the American revolution, we may presume to say, 
that heaven impressed a character on the life of 

Washington, and a temper on his soul, which eml- 
nently qualified him to bear the conspicuous part, 
and be its principal instrument in accomplishing this 
stupendous work. 

For him it was decreed, in the progression of his 
life to defend, and ultimately to establish, by Just 
and necessary warfare, the liberties of his country- 

I need not recapitulate the origin of the discon- 
tents between Great Britain and her American de- 
pendencies. Suffice it to say, that America viewe 
the claims of the parent country, as incompatible 
with her freedom and happiness. The great soul of 
Washington revolted at the idea of a national de- 
gradation ; but, tempering his ardor with deliberate 
wisdom, he associated with other Sages of his cout 
try, to meditate on her new and critical situation 

Here let us pause, fellow-citizens, to contemplate 
this exalted man, revolving in his breast the natu 
and social rights of human kind; comparing these 
with actual and impending grievances, and with the 
obligations of an allegiance due to a long-establish- 
led government. Had lawless ambition reigned im 
‘his breast, he would have decided the public yoice 
‘for immediate hostility. But in this point also, Pro- 
'vidence destined him to leave a memorable and s@ 
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lutary example. He was not dazzled by the pros- 
pect of being elevated to the chief command of the 


military force of America. In his opinion, nothing | 
could justify a recurrence to the sword, and a revolt) 
from established authority, but extreme necessity. 

All reasonable means of redress should be tried, be- | 


fore a good citizen will dissolve the fabric of gov- 


ernment, and expose a people to the convulsive | 


shock of a revolution, the explosions of which no 


considerate man can promise himself to regulate or | 


foresee their termination. 

. A reflection here forces itself upon my mind, 
‘which I ought not to withhold from my respectable 
auditors. Would to God, that the principal authors 
and leaders of the many revolutions, through which 
unhappy France has passed in the course of a few 
years ! would to God that they had been influenced 
by a morality as pure and enlightened as that of 
Washington and his associates in the first Congress ! 
What scenes of carnage and cruelty ; what private 
woes and public calamity would have been spared 
to that ill-fated country ! and how sacred and vene- 


rable would have still remained to it the sanctuary 


of religion ! 

Washington and his colleagues obeyed at the 
same time the dictates of patriotism, and the duty 
of allegiance, represented their wrongs to their Sove- 
reign, and claimed their rights. On the event of 
their remonstrance depended the redress of their 
grievances; or, if no redress followed, their justiti- 
cation for standing on their defence. Britain would 
not relent, and all that remained to America was 
submission or resistance. The election was soon 
made; every one prepared himself for the awful 
contest, and all eyes and hopes were turned towards 
Washington. With universal approbation he was 
summoned to place himself in the front of danger, 
and assume supreme military command. The pos- 
session of such a citizen, at a moment so eritical, 
was an incalculable treasure and animating presage 
of the favorable issue of the great contest. 


( To be continued. ) 


[From the Truth Teller. ] 
THE BARDS OF IRELAND. 

Ireland is doubtless preparing to rouse herself 
from the lethargy of ages, and to snap asunder the 
bonds which have hitherto bound her. A voice ts 
issuing from the neglected halls of her literature, 
which seems to say to her intellect and her genius, 
“Sleep no more!” Ere long, we trust, she will 
hold up her head among the nations, and bear away 
the prize in the strife of generous emulation. May 
the blessed Gop grant these hopes will be realized ! 

The native Lrish possess ample stores in their na- 
tive language, capable of captivating the fancy, en- 
larging the understanding, and improving the heart. 
Treland from an early period, was famous for the 
cultivation of the kindred arts of poetry and music. 
Lugad, the son of Ith, is called in old writings, * the 
first poet of Ireland,” and there still remains, after 


a lapse of three thousand years, fragments of his | 


poetry. After him, but before the Christian era, 
flourished Boyne File, or the poctic, and Ferceirte, 
a hard and herald. Lugar and Congal lived about 


the time of our Repeemer, and many of their works | 


are extant. The Dinn Seanchas, or history of noted 
places in Ireland, compiled by Amergin Mac Amal- 
gaid, in the year 544, relates that in the time of 
Geide, monarch of Ireland, ‘ the people deemed 
each other’s voices sweeter than the warblings of a 
melodious harp, such peace and concord remained 
among them, that no music could delight them more 
than the sound of each other’s voice; Temur ( Tarah) | 
was so called from its celebrity of melody, above the 
palaces of the world. Tea, or Te, signifying melo- | 
dy, or sweet music, and mur a wall. Te-mur, the | 
wall of music.” This extract contains the earliest 
allusion to the harp, which Mr. Hardiman has met 
with. There is an ancient Gelic poem which used 
to be sung in the Highlands of Scotland, in which 
the poet addresses a very @ld harp, and asks what 
has become of its former lustre? The harp replies, 
that it had belonged to a king of Ireland, and had 
been present at many a royal banquet; and had 
afterwards been in the possession of Dargo, son of 
the Druid of Baal—of Gaul—of Filan, &c. &e. 
Such are a few facts regarding the Bards of Ireland, 
before the inhabitants were converted to the profes- 
sion of the Christian faith. 

The introduction of Christianity gave a new and 
more exalted direction to the powers of poetry.— | 
Among the numerous bards who dedicated their 


talents to the praises of the Derry, the most distin- | 
guished are Feich, the bishop; Amergin, Cinfiela, 
the learned, who revised the Uraicepht, or “ Pre- 
mier of the bards,” perverted in the book of Balli- 
mote, and in the library of Trinity College, Dublin ; 
and many others, the mention of whose names micht 
be tedious. Passing by many illustrious bards, whose 
poetic fragments are still preserved, we may men-| 
tion Mae Liag, secretary and biographer of the fa- 
mous monarch, Brian Boro, and whose poems on. 
the death of his royal master are given in Mr. Har- | 
diman’s “ Irish Minstrelsy.” 

For two centuries after the invasion of Henry IL. 
the voice of the muse was but feebly heard in Ire- | 
land. The bards fell with their country, and like 
the captive Israelites hung their untuned harps on. 





| his soleeisms.” 


||the willows. They might exclaim with the royal | 
psalmist, , 
“ Now while our harps were hanged soe, 
The men, whose captives then we lay, 
Did on our griefs insulting goe, : 
And more to grieve us thus did say, 
You that of musique make such show, 
Come sing us now a Sion lay ; 
Oh no, we have no voice nor hand, 
For such a song, in such a land !”’ 


for his harp, and played his well known “ Farewell 
to Music,” in a strain of tenderness which drew tears 
from the eyes of his auditory, His last moments 
were spent in prayer, until he calmly breathed his 
| last, at the age of about sixty-seven years. Upwards 
of sixty clergymen of different denominations, a 
number of clergymen from the neighboring counties, 
and a vast concourse of country people, assembled 
to pay the last mark of respect to their favorite bard, 
But the spirit of patriotism at length aroused the | one Whose death has caused a chasm in the bardic 
| bards from their slumbers, and many men of genius annals of Ireland. But he lives in his own death- 
started up throughout Ireland. A splendid list of less strains; and while the charms of melody hold 
| names could be given, but mere names would not their Way over the human heart, the name of Caro- 
interest the reader. In fact, the language itself is lan will be remembered and revered. 
so adapted to poetry, that it may almost be said to || _ In an early number we will give the life of Thomas 
. : ° 1 i rae , 
make poets. Its pathetic powers have been long Furlong the gifted translator of Carolan’s remains, 
celebrated. “If you plead for your life, plead in| and of other ancient relics. We conclude our pre- 
trish,” is a well known adage. But we proceed to | sent article with the following translation of a ha- 
give a more detailed account of Carotan, a bard | merous reply which Carolan made to a gentleman 
whose name is familiar to every Irishman, and the |) Who was pressing him to prolong his stay at his 
elegy upon whose death, by Mac Cabe, we gave in house :— , 
our last number. 

Turlogh O’Carolan was born about the year 1670, 
at a place called Newtown, in the county of Meath. 
yy “4 . . . . 
Though gifted with a natural genius of musie and 
poetry, evinced no precocious disposition for either. SEM S. it 

¢ “ ; . Sp Pop Tr —__ Pha > ™ - ’ 
He became a minstrel by accident, and continued it cc — xa + Blane! han ta. ara 
more through choice than necessity. Respectably Ce eae } sinh ~~" ie — rs adage a 
descended, possessing no small share of Milesian 7 now aA ‘bres = —— of , pena as Pye 

ee : se gal, whie ; br the perio e 
pride, and entertaining a due sense of additional Fr "ee i whi Bhasin | o fo od . 
claims as a man of genius, he was above playing for " et SOR 1e GREAT SRS CCRENOT Ve 
hire, and always expected, and invariably received subject through five volumes, and his principal rea- 
that attention which he deserved. His visits were | SC" fF Mot carrying it further, is, that the subse- 

. Seles : Sa sat que vents have been so ably ¢ so fully recorde 
regarded as favors conferred, and his departure wiki a “uh een so abl) se yr. be - 
7 a 36 vorks accessible very », th » subject is 
never failed to occasion regret. In his eighteenth || '™ VO"XS accessible to every one, that the subject ts 
FREE no longer novel. This abridgment can not be too 

year he was deprived of sight by the small-pox ; and hichl led fi tI 
ee ‘ / a : oO , rec » , ° stvie ‘ity { yruage 
this apparent severe calamity was the beginning of ee wet Ag ve oe “eS 
his career as one of the principal bards of Ireland and striet accuracy. It contains much not found in 

8 Ci as , "Tpk i Ss “CTand,. te . 

: gs ’ I the common histories of the country; and is really 

Near his father’s house was a mote or rath, in the : : 3 
. ca 2 te attractive to. begcuile the tedium of a lonely hour. 
interior of which one of the fairy queens, or * good T pear ‘ved for his fidelity of historical 

. : . : ie author has received for his fidelity of historica 
people,” was believed by the country folks to hold on navigate ’ 
ae cinesé:— Wids ciete tans ania of tatiee bee. ee the approbation of the most learned men 
. Ss ? as > scene ‘ a 1V- oO * P . 

a : . . , , mG of Spain, who have cheered him in his progress and 
ish pastime with his youthful companions ; and after 1 | to tl 1 oO “ahr ne 

. .).. | encourage > end. r readers will be 
he became blind he used to prevail on some of his | SU°OUTBSEE Bum BO Me ene psi ; 
family or neighbors to lead him to it, where he pleased with the following, which are the concluding 
‘ s to le: : ore he ; : 

; es? yaragraphs of the volume :— 

would remain for hours together stretched listlessly | ! eae . 

: %* . : Of Spain it may be truly said, that the internal 

before the sun. He was often observed to start up aac: ao 
“ae saben ; | resources are immense. ‘The soil, the climate, the 
suddenly, as if in a fit of ecstacy, oceastoned, as it 4 " , 
SS : : ports, the people—every thing offers a foundation 
was firmly believed, by the preternatural sights which | | : ¢ 
eS, : . for her future greatness. And great she will be, 
he witnessed. In one of these raptures, he called . ; : ‘ 
: ; probably at no distant day. All who know her chil- 
hastily on his companions to lead him home, and ae é ee ° . : 
’ ; dren—their chivalrous qualities, their pride, their 
when he reached it, he sat down immediately to his 7 spe : ea 
: scorn of sordid views, their sense of honor, their in- 
tellectual attainments, their inflexible virtues—must 
take a lively interest in their situation and prospects. 
With powers bounded by precedent, or by conscience 
alone—powers which, in other hands might have 
proved fatal to the community—the kings of Spain 
have seldom been tyrants. Her nobility and gentry 
are not more distinguished for illustrious descent, 
than for unsullied honor and boundless generosity. 
Her ecclesiastics—always excepting the friars, the 
most useless and proflgate of mankind—her secular 
priests especially, are so far from being ignorant, 
that they would honorably sustain a comparison with 
the clergy of the established church of England, and 
so far from beingslaves, that they have generally 
been among the foremost defenders of popular rights ; 
in fact, no church has a nobler body. Her citizens, 
nay, even her rustics, are distinguished for intelli- 
gence, for an honest hereditary pride, for the virtues 
of hospitality, of simplicity, of sincerity, in a degree 
too unexampled by other nations. 

To the prosperity of such a people, it is impossi- 
ble to be indifferent. They contain, within them- 
selves, resources sufficient to insure their future for- 
tune. Let but these resources be well directed, and 
a Spaniard will be a prouder title than ever it was 
in the time of the first Carlos. With such senti- 
ments, and with hopes strong as his wishes, their 
honest, unbiassed, however inadequate historian, 
bids them adieu. 


If to a friend’s house thou should’st repair, 
Pause and take heed of ling’ring idly there ; 
Thou may’st be welcome, but, ‘tis past a doubt, 
Long visits soon will wear the welcome out.” 


harp, and in a little time played and sung the air} 
and words of a sweet song addressed to Bridget 
Cruise, the object of his earliest and tenderest  at- 
tachment. So sudden and so captivating was it, 
that it was confidently attributed to fairy inspiration, 
and to this day the place is pointed out from which 
he desired to be led home. From that hour he be- 
came a poet and musician. 

Though Carolan passed a wandering and restless 
life, there is nothing on whieh we can lay our finger 
as very extraordinary or singular. He seldom stir- 
red out of the province of Connaught, where he was 
such a universal favorite, that messengers were con-| 
tinually after him, inviting him to one or other of 
the houses of the principal inhabitants, his presence 
being regarded as an lionor anda compliment. ‘The 
number of his musical pieces, to almost all of which 
he composed verses, is said to have exceeded two 
hundred. But though he was such a master of his 
native language, he was but indifferently acquainted 
with the English, of which we will give the reader 
a specimen, reminding him, however, that though it 
may appear ludicrous to him, it is the composition 
of a man not unworthy of ranking with some of the 
first poets of the past or present age. A young lady | 
of the name of Featherstone, who did not under- 
stand Irish, being anxious to have some verses to his 
own fine air, the “ Devotion,” he gave her the fol- 
lowing :— 

“On a fine Sunday morning devoted to be 

Attentive to a sermon that was ordered for me, 

I met a fresh rose on the road by decree, 

And though prayer was my notion, my devotion was sHR. 





Native Curistians NEAR Fun-cnow.—At. Fuh- 
chow Mr. Gutzlaff met with some of the native 
Welcome, fair lily, white and red, Christians descended from the converts made by the 
Welcome was every word we said ; Roman Catholic priests during their residence in 
Welcome, bright angel of noble degree, China. It is indeed a singular fact, if it is true, that 
[ wish you would love, and that I were with thee ; these Christians are engaged in the work of print- 
I pray don’t frown at me with mouth or with eye ing the Holy Scriptures. And if they have among 
So I told the fair maiden with heart full of glee, , | them individuals well versed in Chinese literature, 
ho’ the prayer was my notion, my devotion — gig . who are unconnected with European Catholics, the 
Although Carolan delivered himself but indiffer- prospect seems to be very fair that Christianity may 
ently in English, he did not like to be corrected for) }¢ introduced into China through their instrumen- 


cisn A - sufficient gentleman of the) tality. The following are extracts from Mr. G.’s 
name of O'Dowd, or Dudy, as it is sometimes pro- journal.—New York Observer. 


nounced, once asked him why he attempted a lan- May 6. Hitherto we have never seen any native 
guage of which he knew nothing?“ I know a little Christians, but to-day we perceived a man with a 
of ity, Carclnaiaipued. © If apy. says thy other, paper rolled up in his hand whieh he was anxious 
“what is the English for Bundoon (a facetious Irish | 1, hide from the other people. He asked me whe- 
term for the seat of honor) “ Oh,” said the bard with | ther I knew the objects there represented. Upon 
an arch smile, “1 think the properest English for | exsusinbtion. 1 Gund it © representation of the 'Tri- 
Bundoon is Billy Dudy.” The gentleman was ever | nity, executed in Spain. From his equtereation 3 
after known by the name of Bundoon Dudy. perceived him to be very ignorant of Christianity, 

Carolan died in the year 1737, at Alderford, the jut he adduced decisive proof of being a reab be- 
house of his old and never-failing patroness, Mrs. liever. He showed me the cross which ida wife 
M’Dermott. Feeling his end approaching, he called | eatin around her neck, with a rosary. Yang, the 
‘mandarin, had previously informed us that the num- 
ber of native Christians, in his district, was very 
great, especially among the boat people. This man 


Via ed 3a 
* Moore, in his life of Byron, remarks that the noble 
| poet would be for hours together on the sea-shore in a kind | 
' of ecstacy. 
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confirmed Yang’s information, said they were all|| Beprorp Missau.—The famous Bedford Missal was on 
He | Friday knocked down by Mr. Evans to Sir John Tobin, at 


very poor and had no European among them. 
could give me no account of the rise and progress 
of Christianity here, neither did he seem to be aware 
of the extent to which it was known in other coun- 
tries. 

May 12. The native christians came in greater 
numbers. One of them handed a paper, to prove 
that popery was the same as our religion. He 
claimed fraternity with us, and used every means of 
persuasion to convince us, that as our religion was 
the same, we ought to show benevolence towards 
our poor brethren. Another handed us a paper, 
expressing his great surprise that we should be in 
possession of the holy book, which contains the reve- 
lation of the Saviour’s life; the more so, because 
they themselves had begun only last year to print 
this holy book; and how it could so soon have 
reached us, he was unable to explain. At the same 
time he warned us against giving this holy book to 


the astonishing price of £1,100. Sir John Sloan was his 
opponent, and did not desist bidding until he had offered 
£1,080. Had this high-spirited gentleman been the pur- 
chaser, it would ultimately have gone to the British Muse- 
um, included in his most magnificent bequest to the British 
public. It now goes to Liverpool, and will be accompanied | 
by the almost equally magnificent Missal illuminated for | 


| the Queen Isabella of Spain, for which Sir J. Tobin gave | 


£520.—Lonpon Paper. 


. . . . | 
Too much reading, and too little meditation, may 


produce the effect of a lamp inverted, which is ex- | 


tinguished by the very excess of that aliment, whose 
property is to feed it. 





Marriages in the Catholic Church. 
Edward M’Elroy and Ann Murphy ; Patrick Quinn and 
Mary Bowan; John Clarke and Eliza Foley; John Pen- 
dergast and Honora S. Keehan; James W. Dyeson and 


any people afflicted with the blindness of heathen- Mary A. Maloy. 


ism, because they would not understand its contents. 
He also requested some prayer books, which he 
might study privately. I was anxious to see those 


| 


Interments in the Catholic Burial Ground. 
Ann Maria Lahr, 34 years; Sylvester St. Leger, 33 yrs. ; 


parts of the holy book which his friends had already | Henry Steneman, 33 years; Sarah Wherskey, 3 years ; 


printed; but he refused to produce them. 
receiving a manual for prayer, he departed, highly 
gratified. I do not know how far he was interested 
in the spread of the Bible ; but his objections to the 
distribution of it among the heathen are light, and 
unworthy of a Christian (?) Yet I should rejoice if 
they would print the Bible, or the New Testament 
only, and circulate it among themselves at least, if 


they are too narrow-minded to impart it to the hea- | 


then. 
I have been very desirous to converse with some 
of the native priests; and to-day, was rejoiced to 


see a well-dressed young man introduce himself as | 


a Chinese teacher. Whilst all the other Christians 
were rude and illiterate, he exhibited ‘much polish 
in his manners, and was well versed in Chinese 
literature. 

Bossvet anp Lerenrrz.—Bossuet must be ranked 
among the greatest men of modern Europe. He 
was the Milton of French prose. His Histoire Uni- 
verselle is a wonderful feat of eloquence. By the 
power of language and sentiment he hus given to a 
mere chronological table all the effect of ligh philo- 
sophy and oratory. His latin style bears the same 
stamp. When Leibnitz proposed a general council 
of Catholics and Protestants, and as a preliminary 
desired that certain decisions of former councils 
should be disregarded, Bossuet summed up his reply 
with a sentence, of which Cicero could not have im- 
proved the elegance, nor Tacitus, the condensation 
and force: “Sic itaque per prostrata anteriorum 


| 


conciliorum cadavera, ad triste et infelix gradiemur | 


concilium.” No wonder that the universal Leibnitz, 
who had carried his conquests through every region 
of controversy, shrunk from the grasp of this mighty 


master of language and logic, and confessed, in per- | 
. . 
haps the highest eulogy that ever was given to the | 


power of style, “Ii nous ecrase par l’expression.” | 


“ He crushes us by the force of expression.” 


Deatu.—This is said to be the only certainty—that it is 
a grievous one, no mortal who has witnessed the long con- 
tinued suffering of one who spends weeks and months upon 
his bed, and whose sufferings are only ended by death, can 
deny. How strange it is! that when nature is almost ex- 
hausted, and disease and death are struggling for ascen- 
dancy, the mind will make a circuit o’er all that happened 
to its possessor, during his previous life, and in the hectic 
fever of the brain, wander back even to the days of child- 
hood. 


} 


Then reason assumes awhile her influence, but the | 


emaciated invalid, fearing, yet denying the approach of dis- || 


solution, essays to rise, to walk, and to exercise as he was 
wont when health smiled upon him, but reality intervenes, 
and he falls back upon his last earthly couch to mourn his 
spirit into eternity. 


KnNow.LepGr.—We say that we possess this inestimable 
blessing ; and yet we speak not what is true. However 
long our lives, however intense our study, however capa- 


cious our minds, what is the extent of our knowledge? 'To | 


know that we exist, and little more. 
too much, or too little ; for why should his mind be suffered 
to wander about the precincts of futurity and not admitted 
into its mysterious domains? Why give him an imagina- 
tion to soar to the heavens when it can pierce no further ? 


Yet man knows either | 


I have often spent hours endeavoring to conceive a begin- | 


ning, or anticipate the end of the world in which we exist ; 
I have tried to fancy a period when there was no world— 
another when time shall be no more, and after torturing 
the mind and extending the imagination to its widest stretch, 
I have always finished where I began, only learning that 
the knowledge of man is but an unsubstantial dream. Shew 


me the mortal who proclaims himself a man of knowledge, || 
and let him tell me what he is—what has become of the | 
spirit of him, who lived but yesterday and now moulders in | 


the grave. 
til then. 


Then I will acknowledge his boast, but not un- 
It is truly offensive to me to hear an individual 


} 


boasting, and to witness the pompous pride with which, un- | 


der the impression that he is intellectually superior to oth- 
ers, he blazons forth his pen and fast fading acquirements. 








Treorocicat Comnat.—The Rev. Mr. Whittemore of | 


Cambridge, editor of the Universalist Trumpet, having chal- 
lenged the Rev. Mr. Braman, of Danvers, to a public dis- 


cussion of the doctrines of Universal Salvation, and Future | 
Endless Punishment, the latter gentleman, in a letter pub- || 


lished in the Recorder, accepts the challenge, and proposes 
that the discussion take place at the meeting-house in North 


Danvers, on the 31st instant—to be regulated by a qmode- ' 


rator mutually agreed upon.—Essex Reetster. 


After | Patrick M’Elroy, 42 years; Mary Ann Loan, 9 months ; 


Alice Finigan, 28 years. 
Died—at Newcastle, Maine, on Thursday, the 17th inst. 
Mr. Francis Matignon Kavanagh, aged 30 years. 


POETRY. 





| Residence, No. 11 Atkinson Street. 


| 





[Selected for the Jesuit.] 
SHETLAND WIDOW. 


THE 
In consequence of the gale, which, in the autumn of 
1832, wrecked so many unfortunate Shetland fishermen, 
their widows were obliged to supply their places, in the 
boats, to save their families from famine. 
“ Aye, lend thine aid, my son to push 
The shallop from the shore ; 
For I must take thy father’s place 
To ply the feathered oar. 
And out upon the faithless sea 
Must thou my little steersman be. 


“ And thou wilt trim the sail, and steer 
Head-land and low-reef by ; 

And mark, where sunken rocks, beneath 
The deeper waters, lie. 

Small skill, I know, my son, is thine ; 

But yet, alas! still less is mine. 


“ My weak heart trembles, thus to see 
Our cot no longer near ; 

And view the lessening winding shore, 
Like a faint line appear. 

My babes! shall I e’er see you more, 

Or tread again that flying shore ?” 


“ Mother, thou see’st the blue waves break 
And sparkle in the sun ; 

And we our laden bark shall moor, 
Ere yet the day is done.” 

“ So smiled the sea that very day, 

That last, thy father went away. 


“ But inland, see, the sea-mews veer ; 
I fear a flurry’s nigh : 
Glad I could sleep beneath the waves, 
But could not see thee die. 
How near these wailing storm-birds keep, 
And o’er the roughening billows sweep!” 


“ Nay, courage, mother, ne’er before 
Wast thou outside the bay ; 

For often thus, from stem to stern, 
The stormy petrels play. 

And, rest thee on thine oar, the gale, 

With gentle breathings, fills the sail. 


* And, o’er the crested ocean waves, 
Our skiff shall gaily ride ; 
As o’er the breakers and the surf, 
We see yon sea-fowl glide. 
And He who guides the sea-bird thus, 
Will, surely, mother think on us.” 


10d bless thee, boy! thou art my stay, 
While I should comfort thee ; 

The widow and the orphan’s God, 
Is He, who rules the sea; 

And I will trust his power to guide 

Our shallop homeward o’er the tide.” 











THOMAS MURPHY’S 
BOARDING HOUSE, 
Federal Street, No. 23, Corner of Franklin Street, 
BOSTON. 


Printing neatly executed at this Office. 





|, pers and the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 
|, extra binding, 62 cents ; 


| CATHOLIC SETTLEMENT IN MAINE, 
| ;pNDIVIDUALS desirous of taking part in the purchase of 
| land in the new Catholic settlement in the State of Mai . 
‘are requested to make known their wish to Bishop Fenwick’ 
of Boston, and to forward to him One hundred dollars i, 
_vious to the Ist of November next, for the purpose already 
specified ; as it will not probably be in their power aie, 
that date, to purchase in the neighborhood of that ‘sett 4 
|ment, upon the same accommodating terms. They will “x 
| pleased, at the same time, to express in writing the preci 
{number of acres they may wish to hold. The price of med 
| land, per acre, will not exceed one dollar and a quarter, ” 
Oct. 5. 





ao Le 

SINGING SCHOOL, 
ZAHE subscriber respectfully informs ltis friends, that he 

4 intends opening a School for instruction in Sacred Mo- 
|; sic, on Monday evening, September 30, at the room over Mr 
Mooney’s Bookstore, corner of Federal and Franklin streets. 
The object of which is, to form a society of young singers. 
and to use the Music Book published under the direction of 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Fenwick. 

Terms for the season, which will be about 5 months, $4.00 
Should a large number unite in purchasing books, they UU. 
be had at a cheaper rate, than if purchased singly. 


Sept. 22. C. T. YOUNG. 
MRS. SHARP, ee 


TEACHER OF MUSIC AND PAINTING. 

YyeRS. SHARP has the pleasure to announce to the jn- 
\ habitants of Boston and its vicinity, that her School for 
Music and Painting, will commence as soon as a sufficient 
number of pupils can be obtained. 

Music on the Piano Forte and Organ ; Singing; Oil Paint. 
ing; Transparent Blind Painting; Japanning on Tin and 
Wood ; Poonah Painting ; Velvet Painting ; Mezzo Tinting; 


Painting on ivory paper in the Italian style ; Drawing and 
Painting. 


can 


Oct. 5. 


JOHN NUGENT, 
ENERAL Cabinet Furniture, Chair, Feather Bed, and 
Mattress Warehouse, No. 25 & 27 Cornhill, late Market 
Street, Boston. 
N. B. J. N. would recommend to persons from the country 
wanting to purchase Furniture, to call as above and examine 
for themselves, before they purchase elsewhere. Jan. 5. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

J\ ND for sale at Mr. P. Mooney’s Book Store, corner of 
4A Federal and Franklin streets, “ The Youth's Companion 
to the Sanctuary,” containing instructions on the Holy Sacra- 
| ments of Penance and the Eucharist ; with the immediate dis- 
positions for receiving communion, the means of preserving 
grace, the necessity and efficacy of prayer, and the duties of 
youth to their parents: together with prayers at Mass, Ves- 
Price, 





plain sheep binding, 50 cents. 
Sept. 21. 


Ss. Hi. SMITH, No. 11, Atkinson Street. 











{64 LAFFERTY, at the Exchange Stable. 


i. = so—Stabling for Horses. 

} NOTICE. 
|| (PRUE subscriber gives notice that he has taken a stand; 
ee and that he keeps Horses and Carriages to let, at the 
|| stables of Carter and Johnson, Federal Street. Any orders 
|| will be thankfully received at Mr. Mahony’s in Federal Street; 
|| or at Mr. George Sealey’s, in Milk Street. 

| Sept. 22. ‘ JOHN RYAN. 
\| HOUSE FOR SALE OR TO LET. 

1} { GOOD four story Brick House, (No. 3 Bread street, 
1] AN Boston) is offered for sale until the last day of this 
'||!month. If not disposed of at that time, it will be let on rea- 
| sonable terms to a good tenant. Application to be made to 


East Cambridge, Oct. 12. WILLIAM GLEESON. 
| ; INFORMATION WANTED _ 

|| F P. O'NEIL, of Grannard, county Longford, Treland, 
! Cooper by trade. He arrived in Quebec about 8 or 9 


April 27. 


{ 


| years ago. Any information respecting him will be thank- 

| fully received by his brother, JAMES O'NEIL. 

Uxbridge. Mass. Oct. 12. 

|| WILLIAM P. MWKAY, 
PATCH-MAKER, 15 Water Street. 

Watches, Clocks, and Music Box- 

es carefully repaired and warranted on 

the most reasonable terms. 

Has for sale warranted watches from 
fe $12 to $25 each ; eight day gilt and Ma- 
sing hogany Timepieces, together with an as- 
sortment of articles usually kept in his 

eptf July 20. 











1] HOUSE FOR SALE. 

I] yRAOR SALE—a 2 story wooden house, (nearly new) plea- 
8 santly situated on Fourth Street, South Boston ; contain- 
ing kitchen, parlor and five chambers; and a shop in front. 

|| Good water and the necessary out buildings complete—sal 
estate being owned by a person about leaving the city, will be 

|| sold low if immediate application is made to 
Aug. 17. ADIN HALL, No. 10 Exchange Street. 
— tl 


| MELROY---TAILOR, 

| No. 12, East Corner Warren AvENvE, CHARLESTOWS, 

|| $8) ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and the public that 
RY he carries on the above business with the strictest atten 

| tion to punctuality. He flatters himself that from his exper- 

|| ence in the various branches of his profession, he shall be ent 
bled to give the utmost satisfaction to those who may please 

‘| honor him with their commands. Navy and Military work 

|| done in a first rate style, and with despatch. Feb. 2. 








i JUST PUBLISHED, 
|| J\ ND now for sale at P. Mooney’s Book Store, corner of 
j Federal and Franklin streets, Tur Carecuism oF THF 
Covuncu. or TRENT, announced as being in the Press some 
time ago. The same work maybe had of John Doyle ané 
| James Ryan, New York ; of John M’Guigan, Philadelphia ; 
| of Rev. Mr. Figeac, Washington, D. C.; of Mr. P. Toimey; 
| Frederick, Maryland ; at the Office of the Catholic Telegrap, 
| Cincinnati, Ohio ; and of John King, Charleston, 8. C. 
| Price, $1,50 cents per copy. 
Also an excellent little work, entitled, Taz Cross 18 I$ 
|rruE LicHT. Price, 25 cents. June 
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